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CLIMBING ROSE, BLAZE 


TWICE A MONTH 








BLAZE 


( PROTECTED BY U.S. PLANT PATENT No. 10.) 


EVERBLOOMING 


SCARLET CLIMBER 


















PRODUCED BY THE CREATORS OF THE 
FAMOUS “DOROTHY PERKINS” RAMBLER 


The “BLAZE” is unquestionably the most sensa- 

tional achievement in rose culture in many years. It 
is the very first hardy, everblooming Scarlet Climbing 
Rose ever produced. And what a beauty itis! Brilliant in color 
. lovely in shape... profuse in bloom. . . vigorous and hardy ... 
“BLAZE” has every quality to assure it a tremendous popularity! 
oe. If you love roses—and who doesn’t? — you will want “BLAZE” in your 
garden. It combines the vigor, beauty and hardiness of Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
with the everblooming qualities of a favorite everblooming rose. It can be depended 
upon to brighten your garden throughout the entire season. 


Be First to Enjoy This Remarkable Rose 


You can be among the first in your community to enjoy this truly remarkable rose. 
Make sure of it by placing your order with your dealer now, for the demand will 
be great and is certain to exceed the limited supply available. ‘‘BLAZE’’ has 
many uses ... train it over an arch or your favorite pergola... cover your.fence or 


i y the side of your garage... brighten your porch or grow it on a tall post into a 


handsome pillar. “BLAZE” will do everything expected of a Climbing Rose. 
(A Golden Talisman) 


New 1933 Novelty Ever- 
blooming Hybrid Cea ‘Rose 


Souvenir (a golden yellow Talisman), one of the 
loveliest of roses, was the outstanding gold medal 


“BLAZE” is a patented rose, and for your protection the genuine 
is identified by a special Patent label —look for it. 


Sold by Up-to-date Nurserymen, Florists , Seedsmen and Dealers & verywhere 


AVAILABLE ALSO IN “FERTIL-POTTED’’ PACKAGES 


JACKSON « PERKINS COMPANY 


Dishibutors and Yybudizgers. of Hew Roses and Plant Specialties 
[WHOLESALE ONLY ] 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


winner in the 1932 American shows. Its bloom 
is arich, deep golden yellow, and it is a prolific 
producer of fragrant flowers for cutting. It is 
a superb garden variety with all the desirable 
qualities of the popular Talisman. 

Souvenir was awarded U. S. Plant Patent No. 
25. The genuine is identified by this label. Order 
now from your dealer, to avoid disappointment. 
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1933 New 





Climbing Rose 


A true, everblooming, hardy, climbing Rose combining 
the gorgeous flowers and hardiness of the famous Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber with the everblooming quality of the 
well-known famous bush Rose, Gruss an Teplitz. 


Dormant $2.00 postpaid 


BLAZE 


until frost stops its growth. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 





U. S. Plant 
Patent No. 10 


Beginning early in the summer, great trusses of double, 
blazing scarlet flowers burst into glory over it, and a 
succession of clustered buds break into brilliant bloom 


Fertil-potted $2.50 postpaid 








New England grows more beautiful roses and has more beautiful rose gardens than 
any other section of the country. We are the largest wholesale and retail distributors 
of Fertil-potted, dormant, and pot-grown roses in New England. Write for our free 
| catalog, order your roses now, plant them according to the careful directions that we 
send with every order, and enjoy roses as you never did before. 








85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


WAS 





Nurseries 
Lexington, Mass. 














"Just what 
I've been 
wanting!" 





That’s what thousands SS @: 
of men and women say WAR 
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GARDEN GLOVES 


All-Leather — Dirt-Proof 
Soft as Kid — Washable 


HE amazing softness and pliability of 

these gloves—the result of a special proc- 
essing of their imported leather—permits al- 
most bare-hand freedom for digging, pruning 
and weeding. Yet, being all-leather, they pro- 
vide complete and durable protection from 
dirt, scuffing, scratches, stains and infections. 
Also protect the manicure. 


Their comfortable ‘‘feel’’ and easy wear make 
them ideal for work or hobbies in Garden, 
House, Garage and Basement. Keep the hands 
always in ‘‘party’’ condition. 


Washable, Long Wearing 


Eezy-Wear Gloves are more economical, too; 
outwear 6 pairs of fabric gloves, can be 
washed regularly. 


Ask for them by name in leading dept. stores (No- 
tions, House Furnishings Depts.), better seed and 
hardware stores. Or send 75c for pair, postpaid, 
giving size: Women’s Small, Medium or Large, Men’s 
Medium or Large. Made only by THE NATIONAL 
GLOVE CO., Dept. H3, Columbus, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 


Eezy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 





IN AN EGYPTIAN GARDEN 


N the old channel of the Nile, back of the Winter Palace of | 
Luxor, is the most restful garden that I know. There tall | 
palm trees cast their islands of shade over the chaise longues | 


in which we rest and watch the little bee-eaters hovering 
among the purple flowers of the bougainvillea or yellow 
blossoming vines which climb up the trunks of the palm 
trees. These little bee-eaters are exquisite in their plumage, soft 
green above, blue around the eyes, with a glimmer of gold 
beneath their wings as they fly. 

There is the more stately hoopoe, proudly wearing the 
crest bestowed upon him because he once showed King Solo- 


mon the way. Above soar the larger birds, the hawk of Horus | 


and the Egyptian vulture, and occasionally the white ibis will 
be seen in the garden. 

We take our books with us to our chairs but we do not 
read them, for we enjoy too much the beauty and the fra- 
grance of the roses, red, white, coppery-yellow and pink, also 
the tall ageratum, beds of pinks, verbenas, arctotis and many 
other flowers which bloom for us in June. Even above the tall 
palm trees soar the eucalyptus, and in one corner by the tennis 
court are cages for monkeys and graceful little gazelles. 

This is a garden of today. On the walls of Thothmes 
Temple at Karnak we see the birds and plants in relief which 
were loved by the Egyptians some thousands of years ago. 
And at Deir-el-Bahari are pictures of the trees which Queen 
Hatasu had brought to Egypt from the land of Punt. Then as 
now birds flew over the land for, 


‘The little birds flew East 
The little birds flew West 
But little thought had they 
Of the silent, antique years.’ 


‘—M. R. Case. 


Luxor, Egypt. 


| 





Grow “Better ‘Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 


Spray. Mildew and Black Spot dis- 
appear. Foliage becomes bright and lux- 
uriant. Blooms of rare new perfection 
appear. 


Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse 
it. Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer's or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 

Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.”’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































THE BEAUTY OF 
YOUR GARDEN 


can be seriously damaged in one season 


of neglect. Protect the growth and 
beauty of years... keep your garden 
free of insects by using 


Wibson’s 


“OK” PLANT SPRAY 


Nothing to mix . just dilute with 
water. Safe, clean, easy to use, no clog 
ging sediment. Write for booklet E-4 


WILSON’S “FUNG-O” 


is invaluable as a preventive and cure 

for a multitude of garden ills. For full 

details ask for folder E-4. 
ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept.E-4 SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 
Express prepaid. None Better Regardless 
of Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

V.O.B. SLATER, 32 ELM AVE.. FAIRHAVEN. MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph 


Member Soc. 





DIANTHUS 
BEATRIX 


New Reduced Price List on the 
well known Dianthus Beatrix. 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet 
and Price List. 
SWINSON BROS. 
GLOUCESTER MASS. 


PETUNIA 
Ses £GL. 


Blooms profusely, Rosy Morn type. 
Exceptionally handsome sky-blue, a 
unique color! Outstanding among 
annuals. Just one of our many desir- 
able items that are yours at low cost! 


Liberal Pkt. 35c 











Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| pyerces planting beans, pick the seeds over carefully. Throw away all 


seeds that are discolored or malformed. Anthracnose and other bean 
diseases are carried in imperfect seeds and, therefore, may be checked by 
seed selection. 

Roses that are grown as pillars or tied to poles may be made to bear 
foliage and flowers all the way along the canes if they are taken down 
and laid upon the ground now until the buds are well started. 

Well rotted stable manure is the best fertilizer for roses. Spread it on 
the ground and cultivate it into the soil. Dried manures may also be used. 
Two or three trowelfuls of hardwood ashes mixed with the soil around 
each plant will increase its vigor. 

To keep down hollyhock rust, which causes the leaves to turn yellow 
and drop off in the Summer, clean up all the dead leaves and old stalks 
now. Keep the undersides of the new leaves dusted with sulphur at all 
times. 

The Rock Soapwort, Saponaria ocymoides, is a very free flowering 
rock garden plant. Sow seeds of it now in pans or boxes in the coldframe, 
or in the open ground later on, to get flowering size plants for next year. 

The flowering quinces are best transplanted in Spring. All nursery- 
grown plants must have a ball of soil around the roots when they are 
moved. Small plants take hold better if they are grown in pots. The 
flowering quinces grow in almost any type of soil, preferably in full 
sunlight. 

The Japanese Spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, will grow in the shade 
of beech and maple trees where grass fails. Dig leaf mould, peat moss, or 
well rotted manure into the soil and set the young plants six inches apart. 

Hardy native ferns can be transplanted now if they are dug or chopped 
out of the ground with a large piece of virgin turf around them. Peat 
moss or leaf mould mixed with the soil will make it suitable for most 
ferns. 

Sow seeds of hybrid aquilegias now in shallow drills in the coldframe. 
Use a light but rich soil. Keep the frame shaded until the plants are well 
started. 

Uncover the bulb beds and perennial borders. 

Flowering dogwoods that apparently have been Winter-killed should 
be cut to the ground. Many plants so treated will send out new shoots. 

Ammonium sulphate spread at the rate of two or three pounds to 100 
square feet is a good fertilizer for evergreens. Complete commercial 
fertilizers analyzing 10-6-4, 8-5-3 or 4-12-4, when used at the rate of 
three or four pounds to 100 square feet, will also give good results. 
Cultivate the fertilizer into the soil and then water thoroughly. These 
fertilizers may also be used for shrubs. 

Asparagus, rhubarb and horse radish roots may be set out where the 
weather permits. 

When planting garden peas, use a chemical fertilizer which contains a 
large percentage of phosphorous, because this fertilizing element is the 
most important for peas. Mix it in the drill thoroughly where the seed 
is to go. The seed should never come in contact with fertilizer. Sow early 
and late varieties of garden peas at the same time. They will ripen in 
succession. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 


The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 














Best by Test 





VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


PHLOX—RUTH MAY 


This new variety, introduced by us, attracted 
much attention at our nursery last season. 
Very pale pink with dark eye. Very vigor- 
ous growth, healthy foliage, and noticeably 
large trusses of bloom. Blooms later than 
most varieties. Order early to plant in April. 
Strong plants, $1.20 for 3; $1.75 for 5. 
(Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











Published by The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 
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The GARDEN PATH 


SIBERIAN IRISES 


(Special Offer Until Early May) 


Putterfly, Emperor, Florrie Riddler, Peggy 
Perry, Perry's Blue, Snow Queen, Sunny- 
brook. Any 5 for $1.00, postpaid. Special to 
Garden Clubs: 25 for $2.50; any assortment. 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
WEST MANSFIELD MASS. 


A quarterly magazine for home gardeners and gar- 
den club members. Four fine issues each year in 


January, April, July and October, containing in- 
teresting facts about flower growing and much 
helpful informat.on. Printed on fine paper, with 


many illustrations. 


Only 30 cts. a year — Sample copy 10 cts. 


The GARDEN PATH 


1593 Manchester Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
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Now... 


Moles are 
Easily Destroyed 














MOLOGEN 


MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 
Lawn within Two or 


Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 
Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. Odorless. 


PRICES 


4 lb. Can 50c 1% lb. Can $1.25 
5 lb. Can $4.00 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 


At last! The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark With Ordinary Lead Pencil. 
PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without 
protection in all weathers, all soils 
all seasons. Convenient to use. Ample 
marking space. Writing horizontal. 
Attractive and practical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color blends with garden 
Markings erasible. A decided innova 
tion. Will solve your label problem 
Border and Rock Garden Sizes 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT.654MAINST..HARTFORD,CONN, 


ROSE DAPHNE 
We have a large stock of this delightful 
dwarf evergreen with fragrant pink 
flowers. 6” spread, 50c; 9” spread, 75c; 
12” spread, $1.15; 15” spread, $1.75 
(Add 20% for packing and postage) 
Prices of larger specimens on application 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, 


MASS. 


























POTTED SWEET PEA VINES 


An unrivalled assortment of twelve 


named varieties. Cream, ach- 
pink, blue, flesh-pink, cochineal, 
amethyst, clear-lavender, violet- 
indigo, orange-cerise, salmon, dark 
red and white. Well grown and 
thoroughly hardened. 
$1.75 for 25 pots $3.00 for 50 pots 
$5.00 for 100 pots 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE...MASS. 
Olive Belches Send for catalog 
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REGALE 
The Lily of All Lilies 


Of easiest culture; magnificent flow- 


! 


ers June and July. Perfectly hardy 


and good naturalizer. 


Each Doz. 100 =| 
Mammoth bulbs 35c $3.75 $28.00 
Selected bulbs 25c $2.75 $18.00 
No. 1 bulbs 20c $1.75 $12.50 


NEW FRILLED SHASTA DAISY 


A novelty of sterling merit with semi-dou- 
ble, waxy white flowers with yellow center. 
Petals are beautifully fringed. 
Strong, pot grown plants 50c each 
$5.00 per dozen 


Catalogues Mailed Free on Request 


BRAINARD NURSERY & SEED CO. 
THOMPSONVILLE CONN. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Write as easily as on paper on permanent 


METAL LABELS 


Three-inch with wires, for perennials, 
shrubs, roses, and bulbs, including a 
pencil. Cash with order. 
50 for $1.00 — $1.50 per 100 
MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN CONN. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 












New York, N. Y. 
& 





Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








A Beautiful New 


Hardy Double Primula 
Vulgaris Lilacina Plena 
Rosette-like flowers of a soft 
orchid shade, 1% inches in diam- 
eter, borne on stems 4 to 6 inches 

long. 


Please send for our catalog of other 
Rock Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Native to the ICY 


Astragalus Blakei ........... $.50 
Draba arabisans ............ 35 
Draba fladnizensis .......... 25 


Erigeron hyssopifolia ....... 50 
Parnassia caroliniana ....... .25 
Potentilla tridentata ........ 25 





[2 LOVELY ALPINES 


BUT GROWN AT 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


Our Free Catalog lists 300 other varieties of Alpine plants, besides the 
choicest of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Perennials, Irises, 
Peonies and Fruit Trees. No nursery in America has a better collec- 
tion of Real Hardy stock. Send for catalog. 


10% Discount on All Cash Orders of $5.00 or More 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 


CLIFFS of Canada 


Primula mistassinica ........ $.50 
Saxifraga aizoon ............ 35 
Saxifraga aizoides ........... 75 
Saxifraga oppositifolia ...... 1.00 
Solidago Cutleri ............. .85 
Vaccinium Vitis—Idea ...... 75 
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Strawberry Quality 
Never Before Attained 


We consider FAIRFAX and DORSETT the most 
important new varieties since Premier. They set 
a new standard in d 
prolific. Both 


essert quality. Early, perfect 
are fully escribed in our 1933 
“‘Book of Berries,’’ also other 
important Strawberry varieties. 


_ SPECIAL: Bonserr™ pase 
—_—_—_————_ .00, postpaid. 
satmaeae -: this mo rite today 

The W, F. ALLEN Co. 

324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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| THE PRESENCE OF 
Maplevale Leafmold 


in the soil has a marked influence 
on every stage of plant-growth. It 
imparts to the seed-bed that degree 
of mellowness, warmth, and aera- 
tion which is ideal for germination. 
Transplanted seedlings and rooted 
cuttings develop best in a Leafmold 
soil. Send for circular. 
$2.25 per 100-Ib. b Quantity discount 
F.O B. East gston, N. H. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
| Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co.,New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















RARE SHRUBS AND 
PERENNIALS 


Elaegnus Longipes, 6 ft. flowers, yellow. 
Fruit %-in. long, bright red. The leaves are 
smooth and dark green above, underside 
silvery ; wood brownish. 35c, 50c, 75c each. 
Erysimum rupestre aurantiacum, orange, 
4-5 in., May-June. 2%-in. pots, 6 for $1.50. 
Dianthus Beatrix, salmon pink; Dianthus 
Beatrix, red; Campanula Raineri, lavender- 
blue; 2%-in pots, 6 for $1.25. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Best Quality 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 

Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 





Address: 





Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 


White-pink clumps .. . $1.00 

Purple-lilac clumps ... 1.50 

Red clumpe ....c.ces 2.00 
One of each $3.90 





Guaranteed 

Immediate effect——Write for culture and price list. 

New River Rhododendron Nursery 
Princeton, West Virginia 





Rare Rhododendrons 
63 species 
Also cutting-grown named 


Hybrids 


Write for List 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, 
GUYENCOURT, DEL. 


INC. 














GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamental:s— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Garden 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 

Reduced Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33RD AVE. SE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








REVIEWING THE FLOWER SHOWS 


HILADELPHIA’S tenth annual flower show in the Com- 

mercial Museum beginning March 27, marked the 104th 
anniversary of floral exhibitions in that city, the first having 
been held in the Spring of 1829 by The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. 

This year’s exhibition was notable for the great amount of 
color it contained. Roses, bulbs and azaleas were everywhere, 
creating a lovely picture. The general floor plan was drawn 


up by Mr. Thomas W. Sears, landscape architect, who de- 
veloped the idea of separating the three main aisles by tall 
hemlock screens, reminiscent of the great English yew hedges. 
The result was extremely effective. These evergreen screens 
gave the central vista the appearance of a unified garden, with 
a lovely statue in the middle and Joseph E. Widener’s entire 
peerless collection of acacias as a fitting terminal. The screens 
were made by interlacing hemlock branches over a wire net- 
ting support. They were about 12 feet high and remarkably 
symmetrical. 

Usually the outstanding feature of a show of this magni- 


tude is difficult to determine, such a selection depending some- 
what upon personal taste. This year, however, ‘“The En- 
chanted Stream,”’ the exhibit of the Andorra Nurseries of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., received the almost unanimous vote of the 
garden lovers who thronged the hall. 

Other prizes for meritorious gardens were won by Henry 
A. Dreer, Henry F. Michell Company, Bobbink & Atkins, 
Koster &% Co., Bunting Nurseries, John Kuhn, Adolf Muller 
of the DeKalb Nurseries, the W. Atlee Burpee Company and 
Hosea Waterer. 

The Dutch Bulb Exporters’ Association of Haarlem, Hol- 
land, sent over a large collection of lovely colorful tulips and 
hyacinths under the supervision of Messrs. George Vandermey, 
Frank Vanderventer, George Vanzyverden and B. Korsten. 

Another exhibit from Holland was made by Rondeveel & 
Son of Leyden. Their display was a garden of tulips and hya- 
cinths with a real Holland windmill at work drawing water 
from a lower to a higher canal, demonstrating the method of 
irrigating the tulip fields. 

Mr. Louis Burk, whose prize-winning collection of orchids 








Walled Garden of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at the Philadelphia Flower Show 
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The Elaborate Exhibit Set Up by the Missouri Botanical Garden at the National Flower Show in St. Louis 


is famous, also exhibited for the first time his latest hobby— 
insect-catching plants. These unique plants have been sent to 
him from India, Africa, Australia and South America. Mrs. 
M. A. House and Mr. F. E. Dixon were other orchid ex- 
hibitors with beautiful displays. 

Among the high lights of the show were the wayside mar- 
kets, designed and executed with much taste and originality 
by various garden clubs in and around Philadelphia. The 
Garden Club of West Chester’s exhibit in this group was 
awarded the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

A walled garden exhibit by The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society was beautifully designed and executed by Mr. 
Charles Willing. The color scheme of the flowers and fruits 
was in shades of yellow and orange, most effectively brought 
out by green foliage and the white background of the walls. 


THE FLOWER SHOW IN ST. LOUIS 


PECIAL exhibits staged by the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
were outstanding features at the 14th National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists held from March 25 to April 2 at the 
Arena in St. Louis, Mo. In the center of the Arena was a large 
raised mound of orchids with staghorn ferns and anthuriums 
surrounding a 30-foot leafless tree hung with Spanish moss. 
More than 7000 individual flowers representing 250 species 
and varieties were carefully arranged for color effect, with 
four specimens of nepenthes on separate stands around the out- 
side. Among the many rare specimens contained in the collec- 
tion were Dendrobium amethystoglossum, sent to the gardens 
by former Governor-General Dwight Davis from the Philip- 
pines, and an educational group of 20-year-old specimens with 
their five-year-old blooming offspring, which were some of 
the first to be propagated at the orchid farm of the gardens in 
Gray Summit, Mo. The display was most effective at night 


when brilliant white canopy lights hung from the Arena roof 
were turned on for ten minutes out of every hour. 

Hydrangea and rose gardens as well as long-stemmed cut 
roses occupied the rest of the main floor and were separated by 
a wide aisle from the retail florists’ booths with their cut flower 
arrangements, which lined the wall below the 14,000 arena 
seats. 

Over 30 gardens and foundation plantings filled the annex 
of the building. Entering the annex, the visitor saw directly 
ahead of him a formal garden 1200 feet square, staged by the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, and through the columns of the 
circular white pavilion, which was its central feature, he caught 
a glimpse of a native Ozark cabin at the other end of the hall. 
Mollis, kurume and indica azaleas in many shades of red, 
orange, yellow and white were banked in the four corners of 
the formal garden, while English daisies, Dianthus allwoodt, 
Primula polyantha, and P. malacoides filled the low central 
beds, and a three-foot red cedar hedge tied together the four 
white wooden gateways in the centers of the garden’s four 
sides. 

Beyond this garden lay a special water-lily exhibit of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens with the small marble figure of a 
child in the center of a circular, brick-lined pool and four 
rectangular pools around it. Pink and red tropical species were 
blooming in one pool, a blue species in another, the new light 
creamy yellow water-lily St. Louis in the third, and its parents, 
the famous lost yellow African species, Nymphaea stuhImanni, 
and the white hybrid nymphaea Mrs. G. H. Pring, in the 
fourth. 

For his new hybrid water-lily St. Louis, U. S. Patent 55, 
Mr. George H. Pring, superintendent of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, was awarded the Henry Shaw gold medal. In making 
this award ‘‘for the best American-grown foliage or flowering 
plant not previously shown, exhibited by the originator,’’ the 
jurors stated: ‘‘It is our firm belief that this new water-lily 
has wonderful commercial possibilities. We were particularly 
impressed with the marvelous canary-yellow color of the flow- 
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ers intensified by the deeper yellow stamens. The prolific 
character is another outstanding feature which helped to con- 
vince us that this new plant is in every way worthy of this 
coveted medal.” 

At the suggestion of Dr. George T. Moore, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, a small Japanese garden was 
erected by the gardens to the memory of the late W. A. Manda 
of South Orange, N. J., who died on March 15, 1933, in the 
space which was to have been occupied by his exhibit. 

A native Ozark cabin erected in a pool and meadow set- 
ting across the terminal end of the hall gave evidence of the 
extremely harmonious effect which can be obtained with the 
co-operative efforts of landscape architect, landscape contractor 
and nurseryman. Most of the 11,000 square feet taken up 
by this gold medal exhibit was covered by a broad stretch of 
green meadow with a clump of birches and an old tree stump 
on the shore of the pond in the center, and dwarf pines, 
spruces, junipers and arborvitaes in flanking masses at the 
two outer front corners. A blooming red rambler rose clam- 
bered up the left-hand front corner and chimney of the 100- 
year-old cabin. A clump of flowering dogwoods stood at the 
right and redbud with a few other flowering shrubs faced down 
the red cedar, pine and oak trees along the back. Bleeding heart, 
grape hyacinths, purple iris, and primroses sprang out of the 
earth pockets between the out-cropping limestone ledges over 
which a tiny stream trickled naturalistically down into the 
pond. A few water plants and sizable bass swimming about 
in the pond gave it color and animation. 

Educational ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after’’ dooryard plantings ex- 
hibited by the St. Louis Horticultural Society received a silver 
medal. In front of two well-designed suburban house-fronts 
were an unfinished dooryard as it would be left by the builder 
with a rough lawn and monotonous straight walk to the 
street, and the same area attractively planted in a setting of 
trees, shrubs, vines, herbaceous perennials and Spring bulbs 
with a curving flagstone walk leading up to the front door. 

Other educational exhibits in the show were a highly com- 
mended one of the Missouri State Highway Department with 
cycloramic views of a section of state highway showing res- 
taurant, hotel and overnight cabins, and the Missouri lead 
and zinc mines disfiguring the landscape, on opposite sides of 
a 12-foot perspective map showing the state highway system, 
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state parks and county seats; the instruction garden of the 


English Herb Garden Awarded the Silver Medal of the Garden Club of America at the Chicago Exhibition 
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St. Louis Board of Education, Landscape Division, which 
received a certificate of merit; and the two cemetery plots, one 
neglected and the other with a monument in perpetual care, of 
the Cemetery Officials Association of St. Louis and Vicinity. 

The amateur section of the show, including garden club 
exhibits, was staged under the tiers of seats on one side of the 
main arena. Besides a section of concrete highway near a bus 
stop at the city limits, staged by the Better Kirkwood Garden 
Club and the Associated Garden Club of Kirkwood to demon- 
strate an ideal type of roadside planting, one of the most dis- 
tinctive garden club exhibits was the blue ribbon garden of 
the Webster Groves Home Garden Club. Its little flower-and- 
shrub-bordered lawn was enclosed by an old moss-grown brick 
wall and contained a brick wellhead covered by an old shingled 
roof at the back. The St. Louis Garden Club exhibited minia- 
ture models showing “‘before’’ and ‘‘after’’ sections of highway 
with attractively planted suburban homes replacing bill- 
boards, roadhouses and filling stations. 


THE FLOWER SHOW IN CHICAGO 


NIQUE gardens of many kinds in small areas distin- 

guished the seventh annual garden and flower show of 

the Garden Club of Illinois, and allied florists association co- 

operating, which was held from March 31 to April 8, at the 
Municipal Navy Pier in Chicago, III. 

Perhaps the most unusual class of exhibits was the one for 
house and gardens in a space 20 x 60 feet. Each one of the 
four groups of entries in this class presented a different period 
of dining room, featuring table and mantel decorations which 
were judged as separate exhibits, and each one was accompa- 
nied by both a pleasure garden of flowers and a kitchen garden 
of vegetables or herbs in keeping with the period of the house. 

First prize for the house went to the Coloniai dining room 
staged by the Elmhurst Garden Club. It was nearly perfect in 
its period reproduction, from the two corner dish cupboards 
to the spinning wheel and old-fashioned bouquet of stock and 
other flowers on the table. The Garden Club of Evanston re- 
ceived a special purple ribbon award for its cosy English cot- 
tage interior and—together with the adjacent herb garden and 
the pleasure garden done in conjunction with the Little Gar- 
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den Club of Evanston—the silver medal awarded by Mr. Carl 
Cropp for the best group in this class. 

An English pleasure garden of the Freeport Garden Club 
won a first prize for its effective grouping of rhododendrons, 
azaleas, Japanese andromedas, daffodils, primroses and Eng- 
lish daisies along a straight brick walk which led from the 
open door of the dining room out to the kitchen garden and 
orangery beyond. 

Arrestingly complete in its details, the blue ribbon kitchen 
garden and orangery entered by the Freeport Garden Club 
showed at small scale that an interesting and artistic effect can 
be obtained in a practical way with vegetables as well as flowers. 
A tan brick dipping-well covered with a little rose arbor stood 
at the right and formed a terminus for the view from the 
house. The orangery at the back contained an orange tree in 
fruit, ripe tomatoes growing on potted vines and clusters of 
green grapes hanging from the roof. The fruit-decked straw- 
berry jar in the center of the garden was encircled by chives 
and endives; the four surrounding nasturtium-bordered beds 
held asparagus, beets, lettuce, parsley and peas, all showing 
their proper early season growth; the outer beds had marigolds, 
rhubarb and more of the same vegetables. 

A studied variation on the three vegetable gardens in this 
class was an English herb garden which won both a purple 
ribbon and the silver medal of the Garden Club of America 
for the two garden clubs of Evanston. It contained 57 varie- 
ties of herbs for ‘‘perfuming, scent, confectionery, salad, medi- 
cinal, colouring, condiment, distilling, flavouring and other 
uses."’ Below the moss-grown shingles on the roof of a low 
projecting ell from the side of the cottage stood an old rain- 
barrel. Back among the spruce trees rose a little dove-cote and 
opposite the cottage windows on the right were two straw 
bee-hives. The brick-edged herb beds were lined with dwarf 
box. 

Exhibitors in the class for special gardens, being at liberty 
to use any preferred design in a space 20 feet square, presented 
a wide variety of pictures. By popular vote the silver medal 
of the Illinois Federation went to the Glen Ellyn Garden Club 
for a bit of the Benjamin Gault Bird Sanctuary in Glen Ellyn, 
which was also given the highest number of points by the 
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judges. It embodied a remarkably accurate reproduction of a 
natural Winter scene in the woods. Patches of dry leaves 
showed through a thin covering of water-softener salt, creating 
the illusion of snow. The bare branched ash, oak and maple 
trees and the red and yellow twig dogwoods were coated with 
ice-like water-glass (silicate of soda) which glistened in 
the light from above. A narrow trickle of melting snow was 
made to wind diagonally through the exhibit from back to 
front. A pair of cardinal birds busied themselves in the 
underbrush while a bluejay lorded it over the landscape. 
Juncos, downy woodpecker, white-breasted nuthatch, brown 
creeper and other Winter birds were visible in natural attitudes 
upon closer inspection. On a sawed off stump near the center a 
gray squirrel sat pondering the nut situation. 

Almost equally good of its kind was the Chinese ‘‘Garden 
of Poetic Contemplation’’ which won a special award in this 
class for the Ravinia Garden Club. Its six-foot circular en- 
trance through a tile-capped gray stucco wall was flanked 
outside by Pfitzer junipers and inside by two small Buddhas. 
Against the back wall on axis with the entrance was an ir- 
regular dwarf pine with an underplanting of dwarf iris in a 
raised flagstone-bordered bed. Two framed wrought-iron wall 
silhouettes of plant forms were balanced on each side of the 
composition, while four potted pink Kurume azaleas in full 
bloom filled the four corners of the little paved courtyard. 

In the class for dooryard planting the Long Lake Garden 
Club won a blue ribbon for its treatment of an English 
type of house with a simple artistic arrangement of dwarf 
evergreens and English ivy; the Glencoe Garden Club was 
awarded the Founder’s Chapter silver medal for a setting 
of a closely clipped evergreen hedge bordered by red geraniums 
across the front of a Colonial house; and the Junior Garden 
Club of Hinsdale received a red ribbon for a Cape Cod 
cottage planting with tulips, primroses and daffodils outside 
a white picket fence along the front, a 12-foot apple tree 
in bloom at the left, forsythia at the corners of the house and 
a folded newspaper on the doorstep. 

The color restrictions on the other two garden classes, for 
green gardens and for green and white gardens, made the 
various entries particularly interesting because of their artistic 





A Chinese Courtyard Garden Set Up by the Ravinia Garden Club at the Flower Show in Chicago 
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Blue Ribbon Garden of the Webster Groves Home Garden Club in St. Louis 


restraint and use of evergreen material. Ihe most unusual was 
a modernistic fountain exhibit which won a special award 
for the North Shore Garden Club. Three small jets of water 
bubbled from the base of a tall, slender, silvery figure and 
flowed down a narrow triangular pool set in turf to its point, 
with a horizontally branching hawthorn tree balancing the 
fountain on the left. The Hinsdale Garden Club received a 
blue ribbon for an evergreen garden with four small statues 
which represented the seasons at the corners of a square turf 
panel surrounded by Euonymus radicans, Mahonia aquti- 
foltum, Pachysandra terminalis, upright and spreading juni- 
pers, a birch tree and red pines, and a painted screen at the 
back showing a vista vanishing in perspective down a tree- 
lined walk. In the class for green and white gardens a silver 
medal went to the Winnetka Garden Club for beds of 
white hyacinths and English ivy bordered by a three-inch 
fancy iron edging around a square turf panel with concave 
corners and a little lead statue in the hedge niche at the back; 
the Downers Grove Garden Club was given a special award 
for a sunken turf panel surrounded by a flagstone walk 
with astilbes, marguerites, madonna lilies, and English ivy 
around the outside, a limestone figure of Pan in the hedge 
niche at the back and limestone seats on opposite sides; and 
the Garden Club of Barrington won a red ribbon for a 
silvered brick, oval pool terrace checkered with tiny squares 
of grass and backed by three six-foot variegated English ivy 
plants set in shallow niches of a white-washed brick wall. 

A special feature of the show was a series of Century of 
Progress tables included in recognition of the 1933 Chicago 
World’s Fair with ten entries representing ten-year periods of 
the past century. In this class, also judged by popular vote, a 
silver medal went to the La Grange Garden Club for a 
modern 1923-1933 table with two black vases of white calla 
lilies leaning towards each other over a mirror in the center; a 
special award to the Garden Department of the Beverley Hills 
Woman's Club for a 1913-1923 entry; and a blue ribbon 
to the Garden Club of Elmhurst for an 1863-1873 entry. 

Indoor and outdoor window boxes, indoor and outdoor 
sun rooms, different kinds of table displays—each entry given 
its own little niche by one-foot projections from the con- 
tinuous, four-foot-tall, gray drapery background, still-life 
pictures in shadow boxes of vegetables, of fruits and of flow- 


ers; living-room bouquets, and mounted seed pod exhibits, 
besides the Junior Garden Club exhibits of a playhouse for 
girls and a playhouse for boys, birdhouses, feeding tables, 
conservation posters, breakfast table bouquets, miniature 
house and garden, clay models, soap models, dish gardens, 
child’s outdoor lunch or picnic table, miniature camps on 
trays, tree-leaf books of the neighborhood trees, and labelled 
collection of seeds of native trees and shrubs, were all the other 
competitive classes which gave such interesting variety to this 
extensive show. 


GARDEN CLUB NATIONAL COUNCIL 


MORE than 130 delegates representing garden clubs in all 
. parts of the United States enjoyed a full program of mo- 
torcades, luncheons, dinners and meetings under the tropical 
sun of Miami, Fla., beginning March 29. The annual election 
was held early in the convention. Mrs. Fred Joel Swift of 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., was elected the national council 
president to succeed Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg of Morristown, 
N. J. Other officers elected are as follows: First vice-president, 
Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, Iowa; regional vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Daniel A. Clark of Rhode Island, Mrs. Duncan Brent of Mary- 
land, Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer of Michigan, Mrs. Henry B. 
Trigg of Texas, Willard Quinn of Kansas, and Mrs. Leonard 
B. Slosson of California. Mrs. John R. Demarest of Orange, 
Conn., was re-elected treasurer. 

The opening day, March 29, was spent first of all in com- 
mittee conferences, with Mrs. Kellogg presiding. An illustrated 
talk on roadside beautification was given by Mrs. W. L. Law- 
ton. In the absence of Mrs. George E. Kendall, Mrs. J. Ray- 
mond Graves conducted a conference on legislation, at which 
time a proposed Everglades Park measure was discussed. 

The delegates enjoyed a pre-view of the International Tropi- 
cal Flower Show held in the Miami Beach Garden Theatre, 
Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. Kellogg opened the show with 
an address. 

Unusual tropical decorations were used at the official dinner 
of the convention that night in the Columbus Hotel. The odd 
flowers of coconuts in shades of ivory and brown were effec- 
tively used. Favors consisted of tiny flower pots fashioned of 
cork in which were planted calendulas, the petals being made 


of crystallized orange and grapefruit peels. Mrs. Kellogg intro- 
duced Mrs. Charles W. Ten Eick, president of the hostess fed- 
eration, who gave the address of welcome. Federation officers 
and state garden club presidents were introduced by Mrs. Kel- 
logg. Songs were sung by Dorothy Stearns Mayer. The speaker 
of the evening was Loutrell Briggs of Charleston, S. C., who 
talked on ‘“The A B C’s of Gardening.” 

Thursday was ushered in with a breakfast to the national 
council officers, state presidents, and national chairmen, with 
Mrs. J. Raymond Graves, president of the Miami Garden 
Club, as hostess. The women of the convention were greeted 
with songs sung by a group of girls from the University of 
Miami as they were introduced. 

Visitors had an opportunity to test many new tropical 
dishes at a luncheon served Thursday noon. Sea grape leaves 
served as table mats and the menus were made, book fashion, 
with brown sea grape leaves as covers, being tied with coconut 
roses. Table decorations were of tropical flowers held in coco- 
nut bowls. The favors were small jars of grapefruit and kum- 
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transformed to look like an Indian village. Shelters thatched 
with the native palmetto after the fashion of the Seminoles 
were on every hand. The booths and shelters where a buffet 
was arranged were decorated with tropical fruits. From cables 
erected in the walled-in garden were hung Spanish moss and 
large Japanese lanterns. Flood lights illuminated the garden. 
The tropical theme was carried to the booths, where punch 
was served, by means of strings of oranges, tangerines, cala- 
mondin and Panama oranges. Cotton was combined with the 
fruits of papayas, pineapples, Monstera deliciosa, loquats, 
sapodillas, limes, huge lemons, coconuts, grapefruits, huge 
bunches of bananas and other tropical fruits. Ironwork stands 
bore huge bowls filled with golden pumpkins, chayotes, and 
other tropical vegetables. 

Receiving at this supper, with the hostess, were Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott, Mrs. J. Julien Southerland, Mrs. A. E. Rickmers, 
Mrs. John Bonner Semple and Mrs. David Fairchild. Special 
guests were a group of Latin-American and Bahaman orchid 
exhibitors at the International Tropical Flower Show. 





Green and White Garden of the Downers Grove Garden Club at the Chicago Flower Show 


quat marmalade wrapped in coconut fibre. Odd corsages of 
calamondin and Panama oranges tied with orange blossoms 
were presented to the delegates. 

After the luncheon, delegates took elevators to the top of the 
courthouse to view Miami. They then went on a motorcade 
to Hialeah Park and to prominent gardens of Miami, Coral 
Gables and Coconut Grove, and then toured Simpson Park, 
which is famous for its rare native trees and plants. The gardens 
of Mrs. W. J. Weller, Mrs. C. F. Coombs and Mrs. John 
Bonner Semple were among those visited by the delegates. 
Mrs. Semple served tea in her garden. 

Supper was served on March 30 at the Miami Biltmore 
Country Club with the Coral Gables Garden Club as hostess. 
Mrs. Howard Sullivan, president of the club, was assisted by 
other members in receiving the guests. A highlight of the 
evening was a talk by Dr. John C. Gifford, head of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, on tropical forestry. 

Reports of the national chairmen were heard at the standing 
committee meetings held the next morning. Mrs. Alden Vose 
illustrated a report on lectures and lantern slides with 4 series 
of pictures from various states. Mrs. Julian E. Wingo reported 
on the activities of the junior garden clubs. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard served a buffet 
supper at her home, La Terradella, where the gardens had been 


THE FLOWER SHOW IN MIAMI 


HE prettiest flowers of South and Central America were 

exhibited side by side with Florida’s best, in the third 
International Tropical Flower Show, which opened at Miami 
the last week in March. 

Orchids and other rare flowers were shipped by airplane 
from Latin-American countries. More than 100 perfect 
blooms came from the gardens of Sefiora Dona Marta de 
Ubico, wife of the President of Guatemala. She had promised 
60 orchids for the flower show. 

One of the features of the show was a table of bouquets 
arranged by delegates to the national convention of garden 
clubs. 

First prize among the bouquets was awarded to Maine for 
its exhibit of pine needles and cones, pussywillows, moss and 
trailing arbutus. 

Michigan was second with a basket of gerbera blossoms, 
white and yellow calla lilies, delphiniums, jonquils, snap- 
dragons and asters. 

New York was given third place with a bow! of plumbago, 
Talisman roses, jonquils and a cloud of baby’s breath. 

Kansas, lacking the proverbial sunflowers, resorted to mari- 
golds in two shades of yellow, with straw flowers. New Jer- 
sey used larkspur, white and blue, and delphinium. 
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Massachusetts entered a bowl of blue sage, gerbera, and 
varieties of larkspur. Connecticut entered pink candytuft, 
snapdragon, nasturtium and larkspur. 

California’s exhibit was a bowl of California poppies. 
Tennessee exhibited blue lace flowers and blue sage. North 
Carolina had a low bowl of Pyxie moss, with its tiny five- 
pointed white star-shaped blossoms with variegated heart 
leaf. 

Mrs. J. Julien Southerland, founder-president of the 
show, received a large basket of roses from John L. Watson, 
Washington, and a bouquet of red Radiance roses from the 
Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce. 


THE FLOWER SHOW IN DETROIT 


LANTINGS of flowers in home grounds and artistic cut 

flower arrangements gave a practical turn to the North 
American Flower Show, sponsored by the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, held in Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich., 
March 17 through 25. Private estates, nurserymen and florists 
co-operated to stage a very creditable exhibition under trying 
conditions. 
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Mrs. John S. Newberry, Richard Sayward, gardener, 
staged a group of rare lilacs, rhododendrons and flowering 
trees. Ranunculi and irises showing the highest culture were 
included in this exhibit. The Women Florists’ Club of De- 
troit operated a cut flower booth for charity. In the F. T. D. 
unit booth, flowers for more than 60 different occasions were 
displayed. 

William G. Baxter designed a transition garden built on 
two levels with a brick wall background. The Havalook 
Gardens of Fowlerville exhibited a wall garden of perennials 
and succulents. Snapdragons displayed by the Breitmeyer 
Floral Company of Mount Clemens attracted crowds. 

A special innovation at the show was the young girls 
dressed as butterflies, bees, caterpillars, frogs and other wild 
creatures who circulated among the gardens playing tag and 
doing various stunts. 

In keeping with the present movement, the Michigan Con- 
servation Department showed the necessity of reforestation, 
the preservation of wild life, and safeguarding woodlands 
against fires. This display won an honorable mention. 

The annual award of the Mary H. Grosvenor Challenge 
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First Prize Garden of the Westwood Garden Club at the Flower Show in Cincinnati 


The formal garden staged by A. J. Stahelin contained 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet and Madame Caroline Testout 
roses with a central bed of azaleas about a statue named ‘‘The 
Flower Girl.”” Trees in full flower of chokecherry, peach, 
magnolia, exochorda and cherry were featured in the formal 
Spring garden of the Monroe Nursery of Monroe. Bulbs were 
used freely in this garden. The Pontiac Nursery Company of 
Romeo chose a formal design for its garden, with a pool and a 
fountain in the center, and rock walls planted with perennials 
in bloom in the background. 

A rock garden that attracted much attention was staged by 
the Edelweiss Gardens. Choice plant materials were used to 
give the garden a very naturalistic appearance. French lilacs 
were a feature of the informal garden by the Coryell Nursery 
of Birmingham. Visitors appreciated having all the plants 
labelled. 

Werner Hoy, superintendent of construction for the Flower 
Show, also set up the first prize, informal garden with rock 
and water effects for the Alpine Gardens of Grosse Pointe. 





Cup of the Michigan Horticultural Society to the group that 
co-operates to make the most outstanding exhibit was 
awarded to the nurserymen for the second time. Public voting 
in the garden classes gave A. J. Stahelin first place. 


DUPONT GARDENS TO BE OPENED 


” EMOURS,”’ the country seat of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred I. 

duPont of Wilmington, Del., is to be thrown open to 
the public on Saturday and Sunday, June 10 and 11, from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., daylight saving time. This beautiful place is 
being shown for the benefit of the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation, Inc., which is restoring ‘‘Stratford,’’ the home 
of General Robert E. Lee. 

The Louis XVI period is here seen at its best. One may well 
feel that a little part of France has been transplanted to the 
State of Delaware. There is charm and simplicity of style, but 
all on a really grand scale. Lovers of architecture and gardens 
as well will find it of deep interest. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One Year, in advance, $1.00; To Foreign Countries, $2.00; 
To Canada, $1.50 





Subscribers who wish their addresses changed are requested 
to notify this office instead of the post office. By a recent ruling 
the post office charges a fee for forwarding this necessary 
information. If possible this notice should be sent at least a 
week before the new address ts to be used. 





Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1932-33 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the de- 
cision of the judges. Size will not count, however; aclub with 
a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be perrmtted to make an entry in the 1933 
competition. 


IRIS SELECTIONS FROM ROME 


EAR SIR—Your number of January 15 has recently 
come and the list of iris recommended on Page 30 is 
very interesting and helpful. There are some omissions which 
surprise one a little, such as Purissima from the white iris 
group, but perhaps it is lacking in the vigor which “‘has been 
the prime consideration’”’ of the selections. Cayeux’s Toison 
d’Or is a good inexpensive yellow iris, and when his new 
Soleil d’Or and Roi Soleil and Raboliot are in commerce they 
will be a needed addition to the yellow iris, as they unite 
great size to beautiful, clear color. 

All the “‘pink’’ varieties named lean a bit to lilac-pink, and 
there is a new group of which Frivolité and Distinction are 
forerunners, and Lux and Apparition following, where the 
pink is flushed with yellow, giving a warm shade hitherto 
unknown in iris. Pink Lustre, too, is a beautiful color, a 
biscuit-pink. In the pink blends, Marquisette, a true flesh 
color, and Lona and Mary Gibson all merit a place. These 
flesh or buff irises are so useful to place near the rich dark 
colors, especially near dark reddish blends like Géricault, 
Mme. Henri Cayeux, or Nadia. 

Mme. Chobaut is low, but very free-flowering, of a delight- 
ful pale tan or deep cream, and clumps of it light up a garden 
delightfully. Even the old Cherubin is useful for this, but I 
know it is anathema to the American Iris Society to so much 
as breathe the names of these old varieties. Yet many iris lovers 
need masses of the useful ‘‘buffer’’ iris, and cannot afford 
clumps of Lona or Marquisette, or the best yellows, and for 
gaiety and light in the garden use quantities of Mady Carriere, 
Trianon, Mme. Chobaut, and Canari, an old iris, neither tall 
nor big, but very free, late in flowering, of a beautiful prim- 
rose-yellow seldom seen except in the priceless Cayeux 
novelties. 
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To your “‘red’’ iris might be added Numa Roumestan, 
Durandal, and Victor Hugo—the last is low, not very big, 
but a brilliant color, like a strawberry. Fulgorie is equally 
low, but quite blazing in effect. Louis Bel may be added to 
the deep purple ones; it is almost the darkest iris grown, and 
gives a sharp note wherever placed. It is early and to follow it 
Lady Lilford may be planted alongside, as it is also very dark. 


Some beautiful rich blends are Mme. de Beauharnais 
(Millet), Padre (Prof. Mitchell), Captain Courageous, Su- 
zanne Woolfry, Colbrand, and Paul Huet. 

Among the bluer iris, Ideal should be included for a most 
beautiful color, and Periwinkle (small, but so fresh and 
blue), Sensation, Gargantue, Zampa, Floridor (slate blue), 
and Amneris. This last is a tall, big iris, of brilliant royal 
blue, very late flowering and most effective, for when it flowers 
there is generally little left except Ambassadeur and Reverie, 
one of Miss Sturtevant’s most beautiful irises. 


—A Roman Reader. 
Rome, Italy. 


ROCK PLANTS IN SMALL GARDENS 


N small rock gardens the vegetation too often covers too 
much of the surface of soil and rocks. The little inequali- 
ties of soil surface, broken by projections of stone and set off 
by tiny bits of vegetation, becomes a mat of green foliage or 
a billow of flowers. Of course some plants are far too huge 
for a small rock planting, but there is great variation in bulk, 
even in closely related plants. As a rule, moss phlox, Phlox 
subulata, is too rampant for small plantings, but the variety 
Vivid makes very dense growth, although the color of the 
flowers is rather hard for the good of other blossoms near 
them. The related western species, as P. multiflora, P. douglasi 
or P. bryoides, are so modest in demands for space that they 
scarcely grow at all. 

The common goldentuft alyssum, A. saxatile, soon gets 
really huge, and the variety compactum rarely remains com- 
pact. There are other species with golden blossoms, but not 
nearly the bulk of stem and foliage; in a tiny crevice A. spino- 
sum is but a spiny moss. 

Instead of the usual evergreen candytuft, [beris semper- 
virens, which falls forward far too much for the good of the 
scale of the spot, try to get its varieties Snowflake or Little 
Gem, which give as many flowers as the type and far less 
leggy stems. If you buy stringy stonecrop, Sedum sarmento- 
sum, throw it away before planting it, or the little garden 
will soon be nothing else, and for a tiny yellow kind use 
S. sexangulare or the common S. acre. 

Thus we might with profit review the plants commonly 
and easily grown in rock gardens and select more carefully in 
regard to the scale of the planting. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A BEDDING PLANT SELDOM SEEN 


A PLANT that caused much comment last year at Play- 
land, Rye, N. Y., and one that is new and distinctive is 
Angelonia salicariefolia. It is classed as a tender perennial, but 
has proven its value as a most desirable bedding plant treated 
as an annual. It will bloom consistently throughout the Sum- 
mer and its numerous gloxinia-like blossoms of pale mauve 
with white throats interspersed with deep green foliage creates 
quite a delightful effect. It is of free-branching habit, reaching 
a height of 15 to 18 inches, and seems to bloom its best when 
planted in rather poor soil. At Playland it bloomed profusely 
all Summer and attracted more attention than perhaps any 
other plant. 
—Tiffany Lind. 

Rye, N. Y. 











ARRANGING FLOWERS THE YEAR 


ity. It can never be standardized or reduced to a set of 

rules.’’ Mrs. Cary makes this dogmatic statement in her 
new book, but softens the blow by indicating certain signposts 
which point the way to perfection. In the first place, she ex- 
plains that the type of house in which one lives determines the 
kind, size and style of flower arrangement to make. Large 
flowers in vases should be placed in corners or against the wall 
or on a good-sized table. Smaller flowers and those that are 
sweet scented should go on smaller tables near our reading 
chairs and lights, and in low bowls, so that we may fully 
enjoy them. The colors in the room may be repeated or con- 
trasted with the colors in the flowers. In fact, many of the 
principles of interior decoration apply to flower arrangement 
in the opinion of the author. 

The author discusses the three accepted types of arrange- 
ments: Japanese, consisting of the realistic or naturalistic use 
of plant material; massed arrangements, characterized by the 
composition of flowers and leaves to form a pattern or picture 
after a design from one’s own imagination; and line arrange- 
ments, in which the character and line of the flowers are 
brought closely in harmony with the color and form of the 
receptacle. 

The majority of flowers are appropriate for the massed 
arrangements. This type is the most personal. Its important 
elements are lines of variety, a well-filled center, uneven spac- 
ing of its dominant flowers, a strong accent or form near 
the center rim of the container, interesting colors, variety in 
flower form, and the original use and grouping of color and 
material. When making a line arrangement, says the author, 
first select a seed pod, flower or branch that has interesting 
curves. The rest of the arrangement should be built around 
the curved stalk, which gives it distinction. Nearly all green- 
house flowers such as anthuriums, strelitzias and lilies are 
good for line arrangements. 

In the eyes of the flower arranger blossoms have three de- 
signs. The first group, which contains baby’s breath, bocconia 
poppy and grasses, is termed ‘‘background flowers.’’ Sprays 
of these flowers are used to make a background pattern, break 
up flat tops of arrangements and add lines of variety, fill in 
spaces and add weight to hold up more delicate flower stems. 
Gladioli, buddleia and ends of hollyhocks and many other 
buds have been called ‘‘steeple flowers’’ by the author. Their 
sharp-pointed spikes “‘break up even lines and give smartness 
and style to tepid arrangements.’’ The mainstay of any deco- 
ration, however, is the large flowers which the author refers 
to as ‘button flowers or dominants.”’ Roses, poppies, sunflow- 
ers, zinnias and marigolds come in this class. All three flower 
forms need not be used in every arrangement. 

When harmonizing flowers of two primary colors, deter- 
mine what shade these two would make on being mixed (as 
if they were paint). Then add flowers of this third shade, 
which will immediately connect the two. Thus red and blue 
flowers may be harmonized with the addition of purple ones: 
red and yellow flowers are harmonized with orange or with 
tones of yellow and orange. Stronger color combinations may 
be made by using touches of an unrelated color; that is, skip- 
ping a color on the spectrum chart. Thus with a blue container 
skip the green section and use yellow, and by skipping another 
section, red, add purple. One is advised to have a spectrum 
chart in the flower room in order to facilitate selecting the 
proper color combinations. 

The principles of design in flower arrangement have been 
condensed by the author for the most part from William 
Hogarth’s “‘Analysis of Beauty,” now nearly two centuries 
old. Design is difficult to define but in general it is the creating 


“Ti. successful flower arrangement expresses individual- 
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The Leaves Alone of Yucca, Wild Mullein, and Corydalis Make This 
Unusual Arrangement in a Sicilian Brass Bowl 


of pleasing shapes through fine relations of masses and lines 
to form an harmonious picture. Simplicity and variety, two 
important elements of design, are illustrated in the arrange- 
ment of white annual lavatera and gray-leaved artemisia 
which is here reproduced. The gray is much the same shade 
as the Chinese pewter vase. The silhouette of this whole com- 
position is important. The white lavatera is massed to fill all 
the center. This arrangement is a study in whites, grays and 
greens. Composition may be best achieved by placing flowers 
in a receptacle becoming to their texture, to mass them more 
or less at the point where they come out of the receptacle, to 
give several lines of variety and rhythm to the stem with due 
regard to the proportion of stems and flowers to container 
and to each other, and to make the outline of the whole 
composition give a pleasing silhouette of variety with sim- 
plicity against the background. 

When cutting flowers, to make interesting arrangements, 
choose some in bud, some half open and some fully expanded. 
Seed pods often have character. Flower stalks should be cut 
long even though they are to be shortened later. Select flower 
stems with interesting lines. Material to be used in flower 
shows should be cut the day before and kept in deep water 
in a cool room. Flower petals should not be allowed to touch 
the water, however. The stems of some flowers, notably 
tulips, take on interesting curves after being placed in water 
for 24 hours. 

The author laments the fact that most florists still sell their 
flowers all with the same length of stem and in the same state 
of development, and usually all of the same color in a bunch. 
This means that many bunches of different kinds of flowers 
must be purchased in order to work out color combinations. 

Leaves play an important part in the design of flower 
arrangements. The hosta with a white edging is particularly 
strong and must be used sparingly. The value of leaves is 








White Annual Lavatera and Gray-Leaved Artemisia in a Chinese Pewter 
Vase Make a Striking Composition 


illustrated by the arrangement in a very large Sicilian brass 
bowl. It contains spears of yucca, leaves of the wild mullein, 
that are soft and gray, and the fernlike leaves of the rock 
garden corydalis. This whole arrangement, picked in Novem- 
ber, stayed in good condition for three weeks in a heated 
house. 

Branches of berries and fruits should be used more often in 
our homes. Sprays of currants or gooseberries, branches of 
crabapples or cherries or any of the plums are fine either alone 
or combined with flowers. Branches of pokeberry, which runs 
riot in our countryside, make a delightful arrangement. Each 
variety of barberry and many ilexes can be used. The porcelain 
berry is excellent. In fact, fruits of ornamental shrubs of all 
kinds make happy combinations. 

A flower arrangement consists not alone of proper placing 
or combinations of plant forms; it involves also the inter- 
relation of flower scheme and container. Pewter, copper and 
bronze carry hard color better than glass does. Delicate-tex- 
tured flowers such as roses, petunias, nasturtiums, fuchsias and 
many others go well in transparent glass. The chalice type of 
container is most becoming to flowers. The best flower holders 
are strips of lead cut thick or thin as desired, which can be 
bent to fit the flower stems. Some of the crossed-wire holders 
are good. Every flower holder should have large holes. 

Flower show judges are urged to consider the nationality 
and pattern of the container. Rare orchids would not be 
appropriate in a so-called “‘Victorian’’ vase. Our homes are 
filled with vases from many lands and periods, and none of 
us can be too much of a purist as to period receptacles and 
what they shall contain at home. 

In the flower still life exhibits popular at exhibitions today 
the flowers should dominate all other forms. Other articles 
are used merely to repeat the color, fill spaces, break up back- 
grounds or to give contrasting forms and colors. Sometimes 
the flowers are placed against drapery and the arrangement of 
this drapery throws shadows that give broken lines. An odd 
number of articles is likely to be used. Still life should have a 
dominant scheme of design, not too many round objects, 
points or centers of interest, and no overbalancing of color. 

In keeping with the rest of the book, instructions for mak- 
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ing table arrangements are not confined to set rules, and many 
suggestions as to proper combinations of glassware, china, 
linen and flowers are made. Other principles of flower ar- 
rangements such as proportion and lighting, and faults in 
flower arrangements are added to make this volume one of the 
most informative that has been printed to date. The eleventh 
and last chapter gives a brief resumé of the history of the use 
of flowers by the co-author, Mrs. Merrell. There is one page 
of bibliography. 

Sixty arrangements have been reproduced in full-page black 
and white illustrations. The flowers used in these arrange- 
ments are listed in the back of the book. Whereas the prin- 
ciples of flower arrangements, as they are set down, require 
study, the illustrations and examples that are used liberally 
throughout the 229 pages help to make this book a valuable 
aid both to flower show exhibitors and others interested in 
the subject. 


SULPHUR IN THE GARDEN 


ULPHUR would seem to have but little connection with 
horticulture, and yet there are many uses for it in the 
garden. It is particularly valuable in preventing mildew and 
black spot on roses. It is most efficient when combined with 
arsenate of lead, nine parts of sulphur to one of the poison, 
making what is commonly called the Massey dust. This 
preparation, or sulphur alone, is also helpful in protecting 
phlox and delphiniums from attacks of mildew. If sweet peas 
show any signs of mildew, they, too, should be dusted with 
sulphur. Mixed with arsenate of lead, it is useful for dusting 
on cucumbers and melons to keep away striped beetles and flea 
beetles. It is important, however, that the dust should be the 
very finely ground kind obtained at the seed store and not the 
coarse sulphur sold in drug stores. 

Red spider does much damage to evergreens in various parts 
of the country almost every year. This pest can be extermi- 
nated without great difficulty by dusting with a mixture of 
dry sulphur and dry tobacco dust in equal parts. It is best to 
blow the dust onto the plants three times in the course of the 
season, beginning preferably in June, although later work is 
not to be overlooked. Where there are only a few trees the 
dust may be put on with a hand bellows or with a small 
dusting gun. Red spiders are extremely minute, but their pres- 
ence may be suspected when evergreens begin to look rusty. 


A GOOD BLUE HOUSE PLANT 


Besse need for blue-flowered house plants is obvious. Bro- 
wallia speciosa (major) hardly can be surpassed. Through- 
out the Winter, it gives a succession of blue or lavender blos- 
soms on slender stems. One can grow a plant in a hanging 
basket very effectively. In a warm conservatory, this browallia 
will grow rapidly and supply quantities of cut flowers. 
Propagation is by cuttings or seeds. Since it serves very well 
as a bedding plant too, seeds may be sown in the Spring. A 
few plants can be cut back in the Fall and potted for Winter 
use. Browallia likes rich soil and warmth. Thrips is the only 
insect that bothers it much. 


FERTILIZER IN THE ROWS 


| he is very important that commercial fertilizer be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil when it is used in the furrows where 
seeds are to go. If the seeds come into direct contact with the 
fertilizer they are pretty sure to be destroyed. The usual plan 
followed is to work the fertilizer into the soil with a hoe, but 
quicker results are obtained by using a block of wood about 
16 inches long and four inches square, into the sides of which 
many three-penny nails have been driven. If this device is 
dragged along the rows with a short cord attached to one end, 
it will do very efficient work in mixing the earth and the 
fertilizer. 
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HE attendance at the recent flower shows in various cities 

was one of the season’s surprises. Probably the managers 
of every show had expected a marked falling off in receipts 
and a possible deficit. In one or two cities there was less en- 
thusiasm than on former occasions, but in most instances 
flower lovers flocked to the shows in amazing numbers. One 
felt that the remark often attributed to Mahomet that if a man 
has two loaves of bread he would be justified in selling one in 
order to buy hyacinths to feed his soul was being personalized 
before his eyes. 

Years ago few people thought of taking note books to a 
Spring flower show because only greenhouse plants were 
exhibited and because little practical information was to be 
gained. All this has been changed. The shows this year were 
notable for the fact that they presented great numbers of 
concrete suggestions for actual work in home gardens and 
because many flowers which normally bloom outside had been 
forced for the occasion. The garden club exhibit in Boston, 
with its houses and gardens built to scale, a greenhouse and a 
filling station set a new standard for exhibitions of this kind. 
The Garden Club of Philadelphia followed along the same 
lines with a large and impressive exhibit of roadside stands. It 
is certain that all this work will be reflected in more beauty 
along the country’s highways. 

The exhibit put up by the Brooklyn Botanical Garden in 
New York illustrating the propagation of plants was exceed- 
ingly educational. I have seen nothing to equal it at any show, 
but there is no reason why similar exhibits should not be 
found at exhibitions of this kind all over the country, to the 
benefit and edification of those who attend. 

In Philadelphia and St. Louis, growers made an effort to 
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exhibit plants which have lately come into the trade. This is 
another feature which might well receive greater attention. 
Seasoned garden makers are always interested in introduc- 
tions, whether for the open garden or for the house. The 
house plant called Kalanchoe globulifera coccinea (somebody 
will have to invent a suitable common name for it) attracted 
especial attention. It has a mass of tiny red flowers suggesting 
red valerian and is distinctly showy, although it might be 
difficult to use with more delicately colored flowers. 

Many visitors to the New York show have wondered how 
the snow-white pigeons strutting about on the green lawn of 
the John Scheepers’ exhibit were kept from straying to other 
locations. I have not yet learned the secret, but the cockatoos 
at the Philadelphia show were limited to a narrow range by 
the hobbles commonly used for these birds. The cockatoos 
were very handsome and added to the exhibit except for the 
fact that their cries often given grated harshly on the ears and 
did not compete very successfully with the excellent music 
provided by seven harpists in Grecian costume. 

I was interested to note that Philadelphia adopted the plan 
first introduced at Cleveland of providing screens by the use of 
poultry wire interlaced with hemlock branches. Three very 
long screens divided the exhibition hall. Each screen was about 
a foot wide, being made of a double set of wire and hemlock, 
a thick sheet of black building paper being placed between 
them to prevent light from passing through. I have no doubt 
that many persons who deplore the over-generous use of trees 
at some flower shows will approve this plan. Of all the exhibits 
at all the shows, probably none was more novel or excited 


greater comment than the native Ozark cabin set up at the 
St. Louis exhibition. 
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House and Garden Staged by the North Shore Garden Club at the Recent Exhibition in Boston 








QUALITY VEGETABLES IN THE HOME GARDEN 


UALITY in vegetables does not necessarily mean new 
varieties for, in fact, some of the highest in quality are 
old varieties or improved strains of them. This does 

not mean, however, that new varieties have not good quality. 
And yet, we are likely to take what is offered and be satisfied 
with a very limited variety. Particularly is this true with 
sweet corn. The name Golden Bantam has come to mean all 
that represents quality in sweet corn, so we pass over such 
splendid varieties as Buttercup, one of the finest early vari- 
eties. Sensation is another splendid variety both in quality 
and crop. Golden Sunshine will prolong the season. All of 
these varieties have a better ear than Golden Bantam, but not 
too large. 

To those who like cucumbers there is a wealth of quality 
in little known varieties. China, a long variety with a quality 
surpassing the English frame cucumbers, is easily grown, is 
free from disease, but needs a trellis. Everyone should grow 
the Lemon cucumber, the fruits of which when picked young 
are simply delicious, exceeding in quality the better known 
Early Russian varieties. Japanese Climbing, another long 
variety, is also excellent. 

We usually consider quality in string beans as belonging 
to the green varieties and certainly in the variety Tendergreen 
we have all that could be desired both in quality and produc- 
tion. Our old favorite in the climbers, Kentucky Wonder, has 
found a close rival in Scotia, a vigorous climber of excellent 
quality. 

Quality in beets is not confined to the round varieties as 
some of the long ones are far better in quality and color. Try 
Long Season or Long Smooth Blood Red. 

Chinese cabbage should be used as a green to follow the 
last lettuce as it will stand frosts well and can be stored like 
celery. Improved Pekin and Chihli are the best. 

White celery offers very little that is new or better in the 
early varieties. A late green celery called Salt Lake has all of 
the good points of Giant Pascal with none of the latter's bad 
ones. It is a splendid grower, matures late, is easily stored, 
and is of excellent quality. 

We have been eating so much white lettuce during the past 
few years that it is hard for us to again turn to the better, 
open-headed, green varieties that were so common in our 
markets a few years ago. Of the new strains of the May King 
type, try Creamy Heart; for hot weather, Holyrood, not for- 
getting for Fall planting Mignonette, and Crisp-as-Ice. The 
two last-named, small-headed varieties have reddish outside 
leaves, but are excellent in quality. 





THE LEMON CUCUMBER 
White Fleshed, Sweet and Ready for Picking When It Begins to Turn Yellow 





THREE VARIETIES OF CHINESE CABBAGE 


Left to Right: Wong Bok, Pe-Tsat and Chthli, All Excellent for 
Summer Salads 


It will be a long time before frozen peas and those shipped 
from the Far West will take the place of real garden peas. 
Quality in peas is variety plus freshness. While many of us 
may prefer the dwarf varieties, chiefly because they take up 
less room in the garden, the tall varieties are usually of the 
best quality. A very fine new one, Mammoth Extra Early, is 
a good pea to grow through the season, and to add variety try 
Suttons Ideal; Alderman is a splendid late one. 

A new potato of considerable merit is White Gold which 
has every promise of becoming a good garden variety. It is al- 
most the whitest potato that the writer has ever seen and on 
the proper soil will produce exceptional baking potatoes. 

It will be well to stick to our old favorites in tomatoes, for 
there is nothing very promising in quality among the new 
kinds. Bonny Best, and its selections, seems to hold the field, 
while Pritchard’s Scarlet Topper is promising. But for real 
quality, plant Golden Queen, and some of the Comet type. 
Do not neglect the small varieties. 

A connoisseur in vegetables once told me that 
an egg plant is not fit to eat unless prepared for the 
table immediately after picking, and I agree with 
this statement. Quality in this vegetable is largely a 
matter of quick growth and immediate preparation 
after picking, so that the fibres do not get tough. 
The small French varieties are often preferred, but 
there seems to be little difference in quality between 
them and our older sorts such as Black Beauty and 
New York Improved. 

There is really only one squash that is fit to 
plant in the garden and that is Delicious, either the 
golden or the green strain. It is small in size, a 
splendid keeper, dry, and of remarkable sweetness. 

Spinach offers in Long Standing Bloomsdale and 
King of Denmark two varieties that make it pos- 
sible to grow this excellent vegetable all Summer. 
These are varieties that will stand hot weather if 
provided with plenty of water. 

In addition to lettuce for salads, no garden 
should be without French sorrel, watercress (Im- 
proved Broadleaf), parsley (Dobbies Selected), 
and mustard (Fordhook Fancy). Have a small 
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herb garden in a convenient place, for often quality is im- 
proved with a flavoring of herbs. You will need some of the 
old favorites: dill, sweet marjoram, Summer savory, mint, 
thyme, caraway, and the perfume of lavender, rosemary, rue, 
saffron, chamomile, and sweet basil. 

If you have the place for a few melons, there are several 
varieties of quality. Bender’s Surprise is a melon of rare qual- 
ity with pink flesh, and it is a good grower, free from diseases, 
and very productive. Sugar Rock or Honey Rock is a small, 
high quality, pink melon and should prove very satisfactory 
for gardens. 

Broccoli, which seems to have captured our markets again, 
is a vegetable that must be gathered and prepared quickly. 
Variety seems to make little difference for, like asparagus, 
quality is the result of quick growth and immediate prepara- 
tion after gathering. 

A vegetable that should have more attention in our gardens 
is the pole lima bean. Being a vigorous grower it needs a fair 
amount of room, but a few hills will give a large crop and will 
repay in quality any time that you may devote to it. Use 
Giant Podded for a large lima bean; and Sieva cannot be sur- 
passed as a small bean. 

The dual possibilities in a vegetable garden—that of recre- 
ation and the production of quality vegetables—should be 
incentives to make the vegetable garden a part of our activities 
this season. 

—Wilfred Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


CHECKING SPRUCE GALL APHIDS 


Spe spruce gall aphid is commonly found on Norway 
spruce trees and occasionally on the red, black, Engelmann, 
and Colorado blue spruce, although the species usually found 
on the two latter trees is the Sitka gall aphid, a closely related 
insect. The presence of the spruce gall aphid is easily detected 
by pineapple-like enlargements or galls at the base of the new 
growth. These galls are produced by the feeding of the over- 
wintering females and their progeny. The young aphids also 
develop within these galls in the course of the early Spring 
months. 

The period for the effective application of insecticides ex- 
tends from the first of October until the middle or latter part 
of April. For trees about the home grounds, a single applica- 
tion of commercial lime-sulphur diluted at the rate of one pint 
in a gallon of water or of a mixture of one tablespoonful of 
nicotine and an ounce of laundry soap or soap chips in a 
gallon of water will give good results. The nicotine spray 
should be applied on a warm, sunny day, and all spraying 
should be thorough enough to cover the branches completely 
out to the tips. 
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BLAZE 


A Marvelous, Hardy 





Scarlet Everblooming 






Climbing Rose 


Color and form of flower sim- 
ilar to the popular Paul’s Scarlet, 
to which is added the continuous blooming habit of the 
Hybrid Teas. Strong growing and free blooming. 
Special Price 
$4.50 for two plants, postpaid 


NEW DAWN ROSE 


Sport of the famous Dr. W. Van Fleet Rose. Vigorous grower (15 
to 20 ft. in season). Free blooming. Blush-pink flowers in clusters; 


slight fragrance. Special Price 
$3.50 for two plants, postpaid 





Special Bargain Price 
Two plants each of Blaze and 
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Red-flowering Dogwood 
(Cornus florida rubra) 
A beautiful native; blooms in spring. 
18 to 24 in, 2-year grafts, $1 each. 
Rare Franklinia Tree 
(Gordonia alatamaha) 
White flowers in summer. Rare and 
choice, 12 to 15 in., $3 each, postpaid. 


New Dawn (4 plants) postpaid 





Garland Flower 
(Daphne cneorum) 
The one most beautiful rock garden 
evergreen. Covered with fragrant pink 
flowers in May, blooming sparsely all 
summer, and covered with flowers 
again in September. 


9 to 12 in. plants, 65 cts. each 





Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1933. Contains more Young Aristocrats and hundreds of 
other trees and shrubs, with fifty photographs in color. A copy will be mailed on 
request to readers of “Horticulture.” 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 








“What CAN I Do to 
Restore My Lawn?” 


Any time or money spent in renewing your 
lawn may be utterly wasted unless you sow 
grass seed of known quality and dependability. 


Dreer’s fine, recleaned new-crop grass seeds 
cost no more than those containing a high 
percentage of worthless chaff and may be de- 
pended upon to produce attractive, perma- 
nent lawns. The different varieties are de- 


GROW DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 

















scribed on Pages 6 and 7 of Dreer’s 1933 














4 All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be gro in 
| jf _ garden as easily as hollyhocks. Shereiiavewtalataun Garden Book — the “Book of the Year’’ for 
; mse vigescumy hy Setlowing cur ciuple instructions amateur gardeners. Sent free in U. S. A. to 
seid cain fn — those interested in grass seed, vegetable and 
sees FREE flower seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 
ing Size ith 
re See Ieee 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain $1.00 $0.15 $1.50 every HENRY A. DREER 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain 1.00 .15 1.50| $2 order ; 
Belladonna, Light Blue... .50 10 1.00] Complete Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue... .50 10 1.00 s . 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo. .50 .10 1.00 —e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Chinense Blue .......... -25 .08 -75 t 
Chinense White ......... 25 08 .75 Del, chad mn 
Mail your order today. Be the first in your us 








community to grow Delphinium without blight. 








Send fer lst THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
perennials and LYONS ° ° . - ip > KANSAS 
rock garden 

plants. Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 
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TWOIN-ONE | GARDEN CLUB PROGRAMS | GARDENERS” 


| | CARONICLE 
Peat-Poultty Manure | PROGRAMS FOR MAY | ec gpedietidaie epeitite 


formation on gardening — informa- 











Motsture-retaining, No. 1 tion that you can depend upon? You 
humus - forming “ 
il Peat Moss blended ‘‘How shall I tell it? can get it every month in the Gar 


with the finest . 
natural fertiliser, What song to sing? 


May’s such a radiant, miracle thing! 
How shall I capture it? 


deners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing all-gardening magazine. 
Here you will find articles on all 









































Where shall I go? phases of horticulture, written by 
See there is Iris along the hedge row.” trained and experienced gusGeness. 
—Ruth Elaine Wilson. mer ora — for pe wee 
An Iris Program and Exhibition. “s "Gaus cuales os _ 
C.E. BUELL.» History of the Development of the Iris. | eame a — 
Various Members of the Family. =NE CHRO 
6 BEACON STREET : ‘ ; ; ’ 522-H Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON MASS. | Garden pictures made with Irises. Color Combinations; New York City 
Also importers of horticultural | Companion Flowers, etc. | ™" 
Peat Moss from HoLLaNp | Roll-call—-Comments on the subject of the meeting. | 
| Ne 2 | FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 
oO. A favorite with amateur grow- 
“Tis like the birthday of the world | an Gaia Sineteened. 
~~ When earth was born in bloom. | Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 


‘dj WATER LILIES 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify your yard 
inexpensively. Charming effects at little cost. 
Write today for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’'S AQUARIUM 


’| Answers to readers’ problems. 
| Helpful hints to correspond- 
1 | ents. Reports of tests. More 
| facts and special information 
| regarding flower growing than 
| any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


The light is made of many dyes, | 
The air is all perfume. 
There’s crimson buds and white and blue, | 
The very rainbow showers | 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell 

And sown the earth with flowers.” 







































































Come and select your own, taking home 
the freshly dug, carefully wrapped 





Route 20 to Waltham on Beaver Street 





Box 348 + Independence, Ohio —Hood FLOWER GROWER 
Porch Boxes and Hanging Baskets. es. oo CLERNY, 0. V. 
A Garden of Annuals. 
. ; ROCK PLANTS and LILIES 
The Columbine of Airy Grace. a a ies 
, : egal Lily, 6 in. bulbs .....-.... $1.00 
Hemerocallis for Succession of Bloom. | 10 Tenuifolium Lily, 2 yr. bulbs .... 1.00 
10 Hen and Chicken, assorted ...... 1.00 
i 10 Rock Plants, 2 yr. clumps ....... 1.00 
o erry, Su i and Splendid No. 3 4 Yellow Lady Slippers .......... 1.00 
ms, Re e t--- os t 
ether usw teulipand ewes, Gotham: a ‘Now does a choir of chirping minstrels bring Lily. Rock io ms alll a 
In triumph, to the world, the youthful Spring; ‘THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
The valleys, hills and woods, in rich array, 602 W. 4th Street Faribault, Minn. 
Welcome the coming of the longed for May.”’ 
—Thos. Carewe. e 
Spring Planted Bulbs, Corms and Tubers. Choice Rock Plants 
TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS Dahlias for Delight. | and Iris 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and ‘6 ” . 
SEABROOK WHITE The “Glad” Flower. ; Our Specialty 
Wish sanaie oties dele <tatien Hiei te eed 0008 Montbretias and Tigridias for Gaiety. Send for Catalogue 
CATALOG. Send for our reduced prices before Ismene and Tuberoses, White and Fragrant. CARL STARKER GARDENS 
ordering. | | JENNINGS LonGEe OREGON 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Additional Suggestions 
New England's Popular Gladiolus Farm . : ‘ y | 
onananen — Gaaeemee | Combination Flower and Vegetable Gardens; Flower of | am lt aaa 
the month——the Passionflower; Old Fashioned Gardens; The | |! erennial an 
Hawthorn; Gardened Porches. | Rock Garden Special 
‘. | Choice of either 10 Perennials or 10 
. Rock Plants, our selection, all labelled, | 
Iris Lectures | F $2. Usual price $3.50. Postage prepaid. 
$2.00 for the series of 5, Single 50c | ne REE , Cc f 20 L . | Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. | 
MONDAY ; Exhibition of Daffodils oe e Sen, Sey —- 
} at 11:00 A.M., May Ist, 8th, ° May 12, Hardy Flowers in Bloom 
15th, 22nd and 29th, by R. S. Sturtevant, at Cedar Hill, Waltham H : 
M.L.A., Editor A. I. 8. Bulletin. At the T ' ; ow to Arrange a Hardy Border. 
, . . ‘housands of bulbs in bloom on the wooded HILDEMERE GARDENS 
GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS | yey | on ~ a hw acres. Nearby LYDIA MARSHALL GREEN 
Rk s the Nat il, t t vhich 
Wellesley Farms Mass. ieteliod and lebendeling Go Batere caeeve. Green Acres, Kensington | Alvi WAWA, PA. sa] 
Tea 35 cents — Lunch 75 cents Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. @ te Ipines Perennials 
| 
| 


plants. We deliver by automobile. 


Special Siberian Iris Offers | LISTEN! Since 1929 we have heard about DEPRESSION | me ni 


Collection No. 1. 6 fine var. cat. $3 for $1.60 






































“ ge “aah Do you know, my gardens have ignored everything of the kind and kept duc- 
No. 2. 6 new var. cat. $10 for $6 in pt on produc 
‘ Bly g PEONIES—PHLOX—IRIS—DELPHINIUMS, etc., just as good as before if | | ) 
No. 3. 4 Novelties cat. $20 for$14 ae Sarees. Ly on, $e Dace bet move time to cultivate and man tae them so now AMERICAN 
Strong roots sent postpaid. A list of over ave a large stock o 4 ALTHY plants which I am anxious to send to W ‘ 
200 iris, including all types, specially re- YOUR GARDEN in exchange for very little money. | WILD FLO ERS 
duced for Spring planting, is available. — —— = wooee ST ee ee (not labeled) bed Seeds of Fringed Gentian, Chrysopsis, Win. 
q SP. Uf | eee 4 ; *k i it, Rose © 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS Delphinium Seed From Selected Blooms. Large pkt....... .50 ect oie Windflovers ‘Purple 
STA. M CINCINNATI, OHIO CEO N SMITH. 1 and see what our customers say. Thank you! Gerardia, Meadow Beauty Shooting Star. 
ITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, M . 
. . 9 y 1lis, ass. Interesting Catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 
on wn MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
of the finest at less } 
GLADIOL H healthy bulbs. each of Spring is Just Around the Corner 
healthy bulb h of 
US: Bs seeagiee wertaie 08 & RARE DWARF IRIS 
correctly labeled, colors from purest white to deep- - sadentheaed working hard to make it a GLADSOME SPRING. CRISTATA ALBA (White Crested Iris) 
es on, $2.75. G > ; 
Set eo Stamp suendliy SHR Yeow eu uamene | We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE nag omg th oe gs ge 
n my mile-high gardens. Why worry about thrips ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below those which choice and rare varieties both of whic! 
anyway? Buy thrips-free bulbs. Order from this | have prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready. are praised by Mrs. Wilder in her books 
ad . agg Fenny hes this famous collection, and on rock gardens. 
my list of Flower Aristocrats. 70 ieti lads, 
ah CHERRY HILL NURSERY $1 each (postage extra) 
FRANK M. RICHARD, Jr., “Grower of Champions” (Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. GRAY & COLE WARD HILL. 
Pr. ©. BOX 363A. FORT COLLINS. COLORADO | — —_ 
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Due Rha Tremendous 


Delphiniums 


—again winners of two special gold 
medals at the International Flower 
Show, New York for 1933. Renowned 
? throughout the civilized world for 
their greater size and beauty. The one 
safe strain to order if you want large, 
colorful spikes of blooms. 
Offer—12 huge clumps of roots, this 
prize winning variety for $11. 6 for 
$5.95. Each clump is 2 years old, 
will weigh about 2 Ibs. and send 
up from 3 to 5 spikes of flowers. 
These plants are not to be compared 
with the small, one year roots some- 
times offered that will never do so 
well. 


W. C. DUCKHAM 


MADISON, N. J. 





sr, errrrrer 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener, married, 39, desires position. 
Skilled in roses, perennials, lawns, glass, 
fruit, and general upkeep. Agricultural 
school and neta we Executive 
ability. References. F., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Will take care of riding horses. Age 32, 
married, one child. Wife is also willing to 
work. Will go anywhere. F. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker: Married. 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening, in- 
cluding greenhouse, rock gardens, poultry, 
livestock. Driver’s license. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 174, Duxbury, Mass. 





Graduate Landscape Architect with practi- 
cal experience in horticulture desires main- 
tenance or design work this Spring. Mod- 
erate fees. M. J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, German, Protestant, married, 30 
years old. 13 years’ experience in green- 
house nursery and landscape gardening. 
Commercial or private. Good references. 
K. E. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, middle-age, American, married 
No children. Good health, active, and relia- 
ble. Life experience in all classes of gar-. 
dening greenhouse and outside work. Capa- 
ble of doing or supervising all work on the 
average estate. Will go anywhere. First 


Box 195, Sta. A, Great 


class references. 


Neck, L. I., N. ¥ 





Greenhouse man, grower, life experience. 
Reliable. Potted plants, cut flowers, bulbs, 
bedding stock, or farming. Commercial or 
private. Young, married. Best of references. 
J. W. C., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man, 27 years old, single, desires 
work on an estate or nursery. A graduate of 
Massachusetts State College. Five years’ ex- 
perience in landscape, garden, and nursery 
work. References furnished. C. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, private chauffeur: Wishes to take 
care of estate. 18 years’ driving, life’ S @Xx- 
perience in the garden. Six years’ in last 
position. Excellent references. Bob Taylor, 
Care of Horticultural Society of New York, 
598 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Gardener, 25, desires position on private 
estate. Graduate of Essex County Agricul- 
tural School. Seven years’ experience in 
greenhouse and outdoor gardening. Excel- 
lent references furnished. M. T. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on private estate. 
Experience in roses, shrubbery, lawns, 
flower and vegetable gardens. Has driver's 
icense. Excellent references. P. J. Oc., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Two young women, college graduates, de- 
sire part time work (2 or 3 days a week). 
Majored in horticulture and landscape gar- 
dening. Experienced in planning. ordering, 
planting, and taking complete charge. 
Experienced in vegetables, flowers, trees, 
shrubs, lawns, as well as in nursery and 
sreenhouse work. R, Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


|/'PLANTS FOR EDGING PURPOSES 








oe WOMAN can be added to the ever-lengthening list 
of hardy, dwarf, edging plants which may be satisfac- 
torily clipped like barberry or privet. A small, formal hedge 
eight or ten inches high has a place in many gardens. Arte- 
misia stellertana, popularly called Old Woman, may easily be 
kept within this limit, and it has the added features of being 
silvery leaved and aromatic. Quite apart from its usefulness 
for edging purposes is the usual recommendation that this 
plant be naturalized in difficult or sandy places. Its liking for 
sand is easily explained since the Atlantic seaboard is its native 
habitat. In fact, another common name for it is Beach Worm- 
wood. 

If a woolly leaved plant will not fit into the garden plan, 
Box Barberry, Berberis thunbergi minor, might be used. It is 
hardy, dwarf and neat. The healthy green foliage turns red in 
early Fall. The plants are thorny. 

Another suggestion might be Teucrium chamaedrys, the 
common name of which, Chamaedrys Germander, is no easier 
to pronounce and perhaps has driven to obscurity a valuable 
plant. At the sacrifice of bright rose flowers, it may be 
trimmed to dwarf hedge proportions. 

Among evergreens, the dwarf hedge yew, Taxus canadensis 
stricta, has withstood northern Winters well. It shears nicely 
and is a good green color. Reference is often made to it as the 
best substitute in northern gardens for box wood—f there can 
be such a thing. 


A GROUND COVER FOR BULBS 


OR those who tire of myosotis, Virginian stock, violas, or 

nemophila, as a ground cover for their bulb beds, Felicia 
bergeriana will break the routine. It is a low-growing, South 
African annual with a blue flower similar to that of its close 
relative, Agathea celestis (one of the best known of its many 
names), but not so large or so stiff, and of a different shade 
of blue. The plant is about six inches tall and when well 
grown, covers gracefully a nine-inch square of surface. Seed 
could be sown when frost is over, in the bulb bed, or potted, 
glass-grown plants may be transplanted to their permanent 
positions. 

This ‘Kingfisher Daisy’? (why the name, one wonders) 
has nodding buds and dull red hairy stems. The light green 
leaves are narrow, soft and hairy. The blue flowers have 
large, bright yellow discs, and they curl their petals under in 
dull weather. There seem to be two strains of F. bergeriana. 
Our plants from South African seed bore blue flowers having 
a lavender cast, while those from English seed were of a 
totally different shade—a striking green-blue of glorious 
intensity. 

With us it often proves a biennial and sometimes a peren- 
nial. It self-sows enough to perpetuate itself freely and is one 
of the best-loved annuals in the garden. 

——Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


A NEW JAPANESE PLATYCODON 
Fer sieeywe specialist has originated a new variety of 


balloon-flower called Platycodon grandiflorum praecox 
giganteum that bears individual blossoms measuring as much as 
four inches across. Plants can be raised from seed which should 
be started in April or May. When the seedlings are only five 
inches high, they will begin to bloom, probably in August. 
Thereafter, in the experience of the raiser, blooms may be 
expected in June on plants two and one-half feet high. Natu- 
rally, in raising this variety from seed, there will be some 
variation in size and color of the flowers. They are usually 
blue or white. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Spring Bargains for Garden Lovers: 1( 
assorted rock garden plants $1; 10 assorted 
plants for the hardy border $1; 10 assorted 
plants for the wild garden and waterside 
$1; All three collections for 50. Postage 
prepaid. Woodvale Nurseries, ak N.Y. 





BILBERGIA NUTANS—Fine strong roots 
that will bloom, $1.00 each by mail. The 
ideal Winter flowering house plant. E. O. 
ORPET, Santa Barbara, California. 





Over 400 Varieties of Hardy Perennials 
and Rock Plants. Quality Stock at Lowest 
Prices. Price List on Request. Corliss Bros., 





Inc., Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 
Colorado BLUE Spruce, 3 year old. Extra 


strong trees. I will PREPAY them to you 
for only 2c each. H. D. BELCHER, Brook 
Forest, Colorado. 





Rare and common rock plants, 150 species 
and varieties; and 100 varieties of alpine 
seeds. Send for lists. THE ALPINE 


NURSERY, Woodbury, L. I., N. Y. 





Practical garden and house work suits for 
women. Printed or solid color broadcloth. 
Give bust and length. Price $3.85. Mrs. J. 
S. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





Now is the time to buy when prices are 
right! 150 Acre Bulb and Plant Farm with 
all equipment; can be purchased eat right 
price now. If interested, address Box A, 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 





Hardy asters and phloxes, 5 varieties of 





each, labelled, postpaid, for $1.00. For the 
rockery, 8 good kinds of sedums, same 
price. Lark Meadows, W. Mansfieid, Mass. 
FLOWER LOVERS: New Catalog—Free. 
Every need in nursery stock; new varie 


ties; reduced prices. Hill Top Orchards and 
Nurseries, G. 4, Hartford, Michigan. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Landscape Architect with good private 
practice on Long Island wishes, because of 
general economic conditions, to undertake 
the development or modernizing of a pri- 
vate estate, park, residential sub-division 
or other similar project as designer, engi- 
neer and supervisor. Has own surveying 
and drafting equipment. Will do complete 
job from start to finish anywhere. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Best of references. Mod- 
est salary. P. L. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Agricultural student would like employ- 
ment in forestry, landscape gardening, or 
greenhouse for the length of summer, for 
school credits. Raymond Eliott Green, 492 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on a private 
estate or in greenhouse work. Good refer- 
ences. Experience in greenhouses, flower 
gardens, and lawns. Knows how to grow 
vegetables. Age 38, single, Scotch national- 
ity. C. L., Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Flower market, florist, or horticultural firm 
—position wanted by university graduate. 
Floriculture, field work and executive ex- 
perience; also copy writer. Apply W., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass, 





Gardeneress: Thoroughly competent, ener- 
getic young German. Excellent references. 
Specializes in flower gardens and hot house 
work. Gertrude Dornbusch, 46 East 71st 
Street, New York City. 





Young man, single, desires position as 
assistant gardener on private estate. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in estate work. Ref 
erences furnished. J. F., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position: Experienced in 
all landscape work, care and development 
of private estate. Single, 28. Excellent char- 
acter. Good references. Graduate. BR. W. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Estate gardener, florist, Scotch, 40, single 


Experienced in flowers, bulbs, perennials, 
alpines, etc. Reliable, honest, skilled. Al 
references. Very moderate pay. P. B. R., 


Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Library 


Members who do not use the Library are 
cordially urged to do so. They will find a 
comfortable reading-room and many new 
books on the shelves. Files of the leading 


horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 


the best-known growers and seed firms are 
also at their disposal. The general public is 
invited to use the Library for reference, but 
the circulating privilege is reserved for 


members. 


Library Hours 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


The librarian will be glad to open the 
Library evenings by appointment. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


€ 


MONTHLY MEETING 
at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
April 19th, 1933 at 2:30 p.m. 


NARCISSI 


Mr. John C. Wister 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
Professional "Collection of Narcissi” 


Amateur "Vase of Narcissi" 


€ 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 











JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





ENTRIES INVITED 


Horticultural Hall 


THE SECRETARY 


Boston, Mass. 








PRO-TEC-TAG 
PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 


weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that «will last for years. 
Sturdy metal—rust-proot baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
glass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—10% in. long, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 In 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens, low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as_ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 

#2 HARPER J. GUINN 

<> 519BCommercial Trust Building 

15th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 


PACKARD BIRDHOUSES 
Six for $4 





Approved by the 
Audubon Societies. 


Until May 1—no longer—I offer 
six cutest looking, longest lasting, 
most easily handled, Packard blue- 
bird houses (the birds love them) 
for $4, securely packed and mailed 
to you anywhere in U.S.A. with- 
out further charge. 


These bird-houses are strong, light, thoroughly 
ventilated, easily cleaned, ready to put up. Two 
blows from a hammer secures them in place. Their 
artistic shape and soft gray color make them fit un- 
obtrusively into any landscape—and the birds love 
them. Packards are the best. 
“Ask the bird that owns one” 

To bring desirable birds to your garden is a sim- 
ple matter. Feed them with Packard Bird Food. 
Put out Packard bird-houses. Keep water in a sim- 
ple bird bath. We have done that for years at the 
nationally-known Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary in 
Sharon, Massachusetts. It snowed hard there Sat- 
urday, February 11th and Superintendent Taylor 

unted, feeding on the piazzas and at the feeding 
tations, 615 birds of ten beautiful, beneficial spe- 

s. You, too, can have success. Write it like this. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find $4 for which please mail 
six best-of-all Packard bluebird houses. 





COMING FLOWER EXHIBITIONS 


April 20-22. Pasadena, Calif. Annual Pasadena Spring Flower Show 
at the Municipal Auditorium. 

April 20-23. Oakland, Calif. Fourth Annual California Spring Garden 
Show in the New Exposition Building at 10th Street, near Lake 
Merritt. 

April 22-23. New Orleans, La. Flower Show of the New Orleans Gar- 
den Society at the Jerusalem Temple, 1137 St. Charles Avenue. 

April 25-29. Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Flower and Garden Show in 
the Mar-Del Building, at the corner of Charles Street and Mount 
Royal Avenue. 

April 26-27. Westbury, L. I. Third Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Westbury Horticultural Society at Winthrop Hall. 

May 5-7. Kennett Square, Pa. Fifth National Orchid Exhibition of 
the American Orchid Society at “Longwood,” the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont. 

May 8. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show of the 
Germantown Horticultural Society in Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

May 11-14. Providence, R. I. Rhode Island Flower Show with Gar- 
den Clubs, Nurserymen, and Florists co-operating, in the Rhode 
Island Auditorium. 

May 17. Haverhill, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Women’s City 
Club of Haverhill at the Armory, Kenoga Avenue. 


May 24-25. Brockton, Mass. Brockton Garden Club Spring Flower 
Show in the Massachusetts Building, Brockton Fair Grounds, with 
garden clubs of surrounding towns as guest exhibitors. 


May 24-26. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Chest- 
nut Hill Garden Club, at the Parish House of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Hammond Street. 

June 2-3. Rutledge, Pa. Combined Peony and Spring Flower Show 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Rutledge Hor- 
ticultural Society, at the Fire House, Rutledge, Pa. 

June 7-8. New Haven, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the Garden 
—— of New Haven at the New Haven Lawn Club, 193 Whitney 
Avenue. 

June 7-8. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Flower Show of the Bala-Cynwyd Gar- 
den Club at the Woman’s Club. 

June 7 and 8. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Wednesday, 2 to 
9 p. m.; Thursday, 9 a.m. to9 p.m. In co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Iris Society. 

June 8-10. West Chester, Pa. The West Chester Flower Show at the 
State Armory. 

June 12. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Rose and Perennial Show 
- _ Germantown Horticultural Society, in Library Hall, Vernon 

ark. 


Established 39 Years 
Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulverized 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Bone Meal 2.25 100 Ibs. 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LOAM 


Finest grade, entirely free from stones and 
sod. No seeds of chickweed or crabgrass. 
Especially fine for greenhouses and lawns. 
Delivered anywhere. Prices reasonable. 


DE SANTIS-SENATORE Co. 
388 Langley Road Newton Centre, Mass. 
Tel. Cen. New. 3933 





Strange As It May Seem 


Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be 
made from garden rubbish without animals 
by a newly-discovered scientific process. It de- 
pends on a powder called ADCO which turns 
vegetable matter into genuine manure. Use it 
yourself in your own garden. Book, ‘‘Artificial 
Manure and How to Make It,’ FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 LUDLOW S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














HANTON 


for GARDENERS 


If you protect your hands with HANTON (a 
scentless, invisible, immediately effective cream) 
you can dirt garden and still keep your hands in 
the pink of condition. 

An enthusiastic rock gardener says: ‘‘perfectly 
priceless." HANTON protects her hands from in- 
jurious dirt; her chauffeur’s hands from car grease; 
her servants from dish-washing destruction of the 
hands (as well as from the odor resulting from the 
skinning of onions). Poison ivy won't poison 
through HANTON. 

A few drops give complete protection—keep the 
hands soft and stainless. A soap and water washing 
after the proper use of HANTON removes paint. 
ink, grease, fruit stains, etc. Send 50c for 2 oz. 
bottle and full directions. Garden Club Spe- 
cial: six 2-oz. bottles $2, prepaid. Household 
size, 8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Clubs, 
six 8-oz., prepaid, $4. 

THE HANTON COMPANY 


BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 














